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over what might or might not be printed. Such authority was exercised by practically every government department, even the post office, the committee for the building of the Cathedral of St. Isaac, the committee on archaeology, and the department of horse breeding. According to one of the censors, A. V. Nildtenko, "if one were to count all officials in charge of censorship their number would greatly exceed the number of books published annually/' The emperor himself acted occasionally as censor, for instance, in the case of Pushkin, but this mark of imperial attention, over which the poet at first unwisely rejoiced, did not exempt his work from censorship by other agencies. Section III of His Majesty's Own Chancery was particularly active, and it was customary for editors and authors to receive orders from Benckendorff and his lieutenants as to how they should handle literary matters. No journal might be published without special authorization, which was often refused, and the suspension of periodicals, accompanied by deportations of editors and authors, was a common occurrence. Literary and other works circulated in manuscript were, like printed books, subject to censorship. Pushkin was severely reprimanded by Benckendorff for reading in the Moscow salons his Boris Godunov before it was submitted to the tsar. Yuri Samarin, in spite of his court connections, was imprisoned in the fortress of Peter and Paul for circulating the manuscript of a study in which he criticized official policies in the Baltic provinces. With the appointment on April 2, 1848, immediately after the outbreak of the revolution in France, of a secret committee on censorship under Count D. P. Butur-lin, there began what is usually known as the "era of censorship terror/7 which lasted until the dissolution of the committee on December 6, 1855. The censors, spurred by threat of penalties for laxity and lack of zeal, used the red pencil with utmost freedom, deleting even such innocuous terms as "forces of nature" in textbooks on physics. Uvarov himself, as has already been stated, fell victim of this vicious system which owed him so much. There was probably no editor or author, however cautious and subservient to the wishes of the government, who did entirely succeed in escaping the wrath of the censors.
One of the most notable demonstrations of the official attitude towards dissenting opinions was the case of Peter Chaadaev (1793-1856). A brilliant officer in the guards' hussars, a dandy, a man of the world, and a favorite in the aristocratic salons of St. Petersburg and Moscow, Chaadaev was also a religious philosopher of deep convic-